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labor awaits the American industrial revolu- 
tion, generally wondering under what precise 
orders it will go to work when the industrial 
recovery bill becomes law. 


With labor’s indorsement and with the indorse- 
ment ef organized employers, the bill is marching 
rapidly toward final enactment. 


Under the new legislation American industry 
will come under the complete control of President 
Roosevelt, who is expected to name General Hugh 
Johnson as his administrator. General Johnson, 
like Farm Administrator Peeke, is known as a 
“Barney Baruch man.” Peeke came to Washing- 
ton from the Moline Plow Company. 


Baruch, War Industries Board czar, seems des- 
tined to play a heap big role in the new dictator- 
ship, with one lieutenant in charge of industry 
while another dominates farming. Some are al- 
ready wondering just where the ‘power house” 
will be—all of which is more or less a side issue 
as compared to the main fact that the new legis- 
lation will completely change the control of Amer- 
ican industry, put individual decision in the ice 
box and enthrone governmental authority in every 
factory. 

Outlawing of Strikes Seen 


Labor has proposed an amendment to the bill, 
introduced by Senator Wagner, to clarify labor’s 
right to organize. The bill as first drafted would 
actually have made it a crime to insist upon a 
union shop. If the precise language of labor’s 
amendment is not adopted, at least a compromise 
is expected. 

But even under the amendment there are many, 
including both lawyers and labor men, who believe 
strikes will be absolutely outlawed under the new 
legislation. 

Labor is accepting the drastic provisions of the 
bill, undoubtedly, as a means of escape from the 
control of bankers and in the belief that the dic- 
tatorial power of the presidency is the only power 
strong enough to grapple with Wall Street and 
throw aside the tremendous interlocking director- 
ate that heads up in the great banks of the Grand 
Canyon of Finance. The Connery bill, with its 
proposal to control industry through democratic 
methods, has been abandoned on the main ground 
that it could not be enacted with administration 
opposition. 

Law May Have Long Life 


The Presidential control will continue for two 
years, under the terms of the Wagner bill, but 
there is no lack of those who more or less laugh 
at the two-year limitation, on the theory that such 
a machine as must result from the Wagner bill 
is not going to suddenly cease to exist at the end 
of a stated time. 

Meanwhile wonderment as to just what will 
happen when the measure becomes law continues, 
with a rising tide of interest as the magnitude of 
the proposal soaks in generally. There is plenty 
‘n the bill to make it clear that the trade associ- 
ation is to be the unit of operation among em- 
Ployers. There is no assurance of any kind that 
the trade union will become the unit of operation 
mong workers. Under labor's proposed amend- 


OLD ORDER IS DOOMED BY WAGNER BILL 


Presidential Dictatorship of Industry Amounts to Economic Revolution 


By CHESTER M. WRIGHT 


ment the right to organize will be clearly stated, 
if the amendment is adopted, but it is fully 
realized that there is still a long road to complete 
organization of workers in all industries and col- 
lective bargaining throughout the field. 


Trade Associations Ready 


Perhaps an inkling of what may be coming, 
causing many labor men much worry at the out- 
set, is the announcement that a number of trade 
associations are ready for the new law, with codes 
of practice and wage agreements ready to file with 
the President or his administrator. Among the 
industries announcing this preparedness is the 
steel industry! If the steel industry is ready to 
file wage agreements with its employees, then 
surely unions are not in the picture to any appre- 
ciable degree. 

One of the best direction-pointers just now is 
found in the utterances of persons close to the 
President. These hold that the President is fired 
with ‘“‘a new sense of duty” as the result of which 
he holds that the state has a responsibility to see 
to it that all things run properly. 

“Old Order” on Death Bed 


This conception is undoubtedly expressed in the 
Wagner bill, soon to become law. Under its terms 
the “old order” passes completely from the stage. 
The era born with the coming of the automatic 
machine is at this hour in its death pangs. The 
change will amount to revolution. 

Washington, D. C. 
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Hosiery Union Asks Conference 
For Trade Control Agreement 

Urging that the full fashioned hosiery industry 
win the distinction of being the first trade to sub- 
mit a trade control agreement to President Roose- 
velt for his approval, upon passage of the indus- 
try control bill now before Congress, Emil Rieve, 
president of the American Federation of Full 
Fashioned Hosiery Workers, has invited non-union 
full fashioned hosiery manufacturers to confer on 
a plan for the entire trade, according to an I. L. 
N. S. dispatch from Philadelphia. 

Rieve wrote to William Meyer of the Apex 
Hosiery Company, president of the National As- 
sociation of Hosiery Manufacturers, and also to 
the owners of the Berkshire Knitting Mills of 
Reading, Pa., largest company in the trade. 


Textile Mill Workers Demand 
Adoption of Industrial Control 
Mass meetings for Southern textile workers are 
being held by the American Federation of [ull 
Fashioned Hosiery Workers and the Piedmont 
Textile Council of the United Textile Workers to 


develop popular support for the industry control 
bill before Congress, says a dispatch from High 
Point, N. C. 

Gatherings have been held recently in China 
Grove, Charlotte and High Point, N. C. There 
have been large audiences of textile workers at all 
meetings, Organizer Lawrence Hogan 
Other meetings in textile centers are planned for 
the near future. 


reports. 
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Resolutions have been passed supporting legis- 
lation designed to reduce hours and set up mini- 
mum wages in industry. 

Representatives of the United Textile Workers 
of America and hosiery workers charge that mill 
owners have paid postage for thousands of em- 
ployees who have signed letters protesting against 
the Black thirty-hour week bill. “Actually, senti- 
ment in the Southern mill areas is for the equaliza- 
tion of hours and wages as between North and 
South and for the establishment of labor unions 
to protect the workers’ rights,” Organizer Hogan 
says. 


Green Sees Gains to Labor 
From National Recovery Act 

Operation of the proposed national recovery 
act will bring higher wage levels because industry 
will be placed in a position to pay better wages, 
William Green, president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, said in speaking at the anniversary 
reunion of the Harvard Business School Club, at 
the Harvard Club in New York. 

“No one familiar with the legislative provisions 
of the industrial recovery act,” Green said, “enter- 
tains any doubt whatever that in operation it will 
stabilize prices, eliminate vicious competition and 
wipe out unfair industrial trade practices. 

“As a remedy for unemployment the hours of 
labor must be reduced. This is one of the pri- 
mary purposes of the act. The government is 
accorded broad powers in the control which it will 
exercise over industry and in order to apply a 
practical remedy for unemployment it must ar- 
range for a reduction in the hours of labor neces- 
sary to create work opportunities for all. 

“T am hopeful, almost confident, that through 
the operation of the industrial recovery act the 
five-day work week and the six-hour day will be 
a realized fact in most of the large and important 
industries of the nation.” 

Declaring that labor is prepared to accept the 
recovery act, Green said that its success will 
depend very largely upon its administration. “Bet- 
ter prices, higher wages, reduced unemployment, 
community and civic betterment, are some of the 
blessings which should follow operation of the 
act,” he said. “If these results can be achieved 
through a wise and constructive administration 
of the act it is reasonable to conclude that the 
law will become a fixed and permanent part of 
the legislative policies of the United States toward 


industrial protection and industrial control.” 
& 


It Is No Longer Within Law to 
Coerce Employer or Employee 
A new general law declaring “invalid, ineffec- 
tive and against public policy” the so-called “yel- 
low dog” contract was put on the statute books 
on Friday last with the signature of Governor 
Rolph to Assembly Bill 278. 
The new law declares provisions in contracts 


| of employment whereby either party undertakes 


not to join, become or remain a member of a labor 
union or of any organization of employers to be 


| against public policy and void. 


Two 


Labor Organizations 
Join City Officials 
To Fight Racketeers 


The American Federation of Labor has joined 
forces with the City of Chicago to put an end to 
racketeering outlaw labor groups which, in 
alliance unscrupulous men, have 
been terrorizing and fattening on legitimate indus- 
try and honestly organized workers. 

This action was decided on at a conference of 
the following labor leaders with 
J. Kelly and State’s Attorney 
ney: 

Frank 


by 


with business 


Mayor Edward 
Thomas J. Court- 
Morrison of Washington, D. C., secre- 
tary of the American Federation of Labor, repre- 
senting President William Green; John Fitzpat- 
rick, president of the Chicago Federation of La- 
bor; Edward N. Nockels, secretary of the same 
organization; Leslie G. Goudie. president of Inter- 
national Teamsters and Chauffeurs’ Joint Council 
No. 25: and Victor A. Olander, secretary-treasurer 
of the Illinois State Federation of Labor. 

In a statement addressed to the racketeering 
outlaw unions, Mr. Courtney said that in order 
to secure the respect of organized labor and the 
community at large they should elect their off- 
cials from their own membership, “free from dic- 
tation by outside musclemen, and affiliate with the 
American Federation of Labor, which is the recog- 
nized voice of labor all over the United States.” 

“It follows,” he added, “that working 
card will then be recognized by other organiza- 
tions in all other cities, and this would guarantee 
and insure co-operation between labor and honest 
business.” 

At the conclusion of 


your 


the conference the labor 
jeaders issued the following vigorous statement: 
United Against Racketeers in Unions 
“We have had a most satisfactory conference 
with Mayor Kelly and State’s Attorney Courtney. 
We want to congratulate the City of Chicago on 
the frm stand which its two leading officials are 
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taking against racketeering and crime in all its 
forms. We are glad of an opportunity to co-oper- 
ate with them. 

“We are sure that the legitimate trade union 
movement of the state and city, as represented by 
the Illinois State Federation of Labor and the 
Chicago Federation of Labor, which are the offi- 
cial state and city branches of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, can rely upon both the mayor 
and the state’s attorney for effective support in 
meeting any gangster or racketeer onslaught 
which may be directed against any of the unions 
affiliated with our movement and to eliminate any 
racketeers or gangsters that may have forced their 
Way into any local organizations. 

Not Members of Federation 

“Our attention has been directed to the meeting 
of coal drivers. We have no part in that meeting. 
Neither the American Federation of Labor, the 
Illinois State Federation of Labor, the Chicago 
Federation of Labor, nor the Teamsters’ Joint 
Council of Chicago is in any way involved either 
directly or indirectly in the controversy affecting 
the coal business of the city. 

“The organizations operating under the names 

i ‘Chicago Coal Teamsters, Chauffeurs and Help- 
ers’ Union’ and ‘Yardmen and Hikers’ union’ are 
not now and never have been a part of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, the Illinois State Fed- 
eration of Labor, the Chicago Federation of Labor, 
nor the Teamsters’ Joint Council of Chicago. 

“That is also true of certain other organizations 
connected with the so-called teamsters’ union 
regarding which so much has appeared in the pub- 
lic press in recent days. 

“These represent isolated groups which some 
years ago separated themselves from the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Stablemen and Helpers of America (the Ameri- 


can Federation of Labor organization) and have 
since established themselves separate from the 
general trade union movement of the state, city 


and nation. 
Victims of Dangerous Leadership 

“Having neither city, state nor national connec- 
tions to which they may appeal when things go 
wrong within their local organizations, the mem- 
bership of these organizations have little or no 
recourse when affairs of their unions fall into the 
hands of undesirable and dangerous leadership. 
They are thus easily victimized. 

“This is also true of the honest business inter- 
ests that come in contact with labor in making 
working agreements and filing just complaints. 

No Connection With Regular Unions 

“This is a situation which ought to be remedied 
and which indeed must be remedied before the 
labor situation in Chicago can be put on the high 
where it properly belongs. effort 
should be made in that direction. 

“In the meantime, however, it should be made 
clear to every one affected that the leadership of 
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this group against which public accusation of a 
very grave nature is being made have no connec. 
tion whatsoever with the regular trade union 
movement of the city, state and nation. 


Join Teamsters’ Brotherhood 


“The working membership of these isolated (+. 
ganizations ought to be enrolled in the Americ in 
Federation of Labor through the Internationa| 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen 
and Helpers of America. They will be welconie 
within our ranks provided they will first rid them- 
selves of all racketeer and gangster connection o{ 
every sort.” 

The statement was signed by Frank Morrison, 
John Fitzpatrick, Edward N. Nockels, Leslie (. 
Boudie and Victor A. Olander. 

Victimizing the Workers 

The conditions which led to this alliance of the 
American Federation of Labor with the City of 
Chicago are notorious. 

Union workers inunumerable have been beaten 
up, driven off their jobs and many slain by rack- 
eteering thugs ganged up in the semblance of and 
calling themselves labor unions. These gangsters 
are said to be collecting many millions of dollars 
yearly in blackmail from the city’s industries and 
in fees from their worker dupes. 

Several of these “leaders” representing outlaw 
labor unions and their conspirator business men 
have been rounded up by the state’s attorney and 
face indictment by the grand jury. 

Second Meeting 

At the second meeting with Mayor Kelly and 
State’s Attorney Courtney, on Tuesday, May 16, 
the were present: Daniel J. Tobin, 
president; Thomas L. Hughes, secretary-treasurer, 
and J. M. Gillespie, representing the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen 
and Helpers of America, and it was agreed by 
them that they would take into the organization 
all teamsters in the outlaw organization without 
the payment of initiation fee, and the Brotherhood 
of Teamsters would see that their membership 
would be free from grafters and racketeers. 

Courtney Describes Racketeering 

In commenting on the action of the meeting and 
his purpose to wipe out racketeering i in the unions, 
Mr. Courtney said: 

“The old 
through. 


following 


deal is off and the racketeers 
The old set-up was a sweet one for the 
racketeers. They first got control of the teamsters’ 
unions and through them made a deal to give cer- 
tain big employers labor at reduced prices. 

“There was graft enough there, but it wasn't 
enough. On top of that they squeezed every union 
man for a fee of 50 cents a day for the privilege 
of working. The extortion days are over.” 


are 


>. 
UNEMPLOYMENT FIGURES 
Latest unemployment figures issued by the 
American Federation of Labor, released last Sat 


urday, show that employment gained considerably 
in April, as indicated a month ago by trade union 
reports. Government figures now available show 
that more than 600,000 persons went back to work 
in April, with the recovery of industry from the 
bank crisis. Total unemployment in March was 
13,359,000, in April 12,730,000. The largest number 
of new jobs were in agriculture (250,000), where 
farmers are taking on help for the planting sea 
son; retail trade (165,000), increased buying duc 
both to the Easter trade and to fear of inflation. 
has created jobs; manufacturing (100,000), abou! 
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half of those laid off by the crisis have gone back 
to work; building (59,000), roads (20,000), laun 
dries and cleaners (11,000). Trade union repor:: 
for the first part of May show another slight gain 
in employment, but less than half that of April. 
Apparently the gain in jobs is tapering off as the 
summer season approaches. 
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‘Increased Tax Burden 
Included in Measure 
Now Before Congress 


By B. C. CLARKE 
International Labor News Service 


The Roosevelt administration’s industrial re- 
covery and public works bill, providing for the 
expenditure of $3,300,000,000 and carrying an an- 
nual federal levy of $700,000,000, is sliding through 
Congress almost without opposition. 

Tax provisions of the measure are about the 
strongest dose that American taxpayers have been 
called upon to swallow. Of these taxes $221,- 
(000,000 are in addition to the heavier taxes—3-cent 
postage, electric light, federal gasoline, bank 
check and other excises—which were laid by 
Congress a year ago. 

Taxes on personal net incomes of $4000 or less 
are increased from 4 to 6 per cent, and from 8 to 
10 per cent on net incomes above $4000. Thus a 
net income of $2500 will be taxed $150 instead 
of $100, and a net income of $4100 will be taxed 
a total of $410. 

Stock and corporation dividends, where they 
have not entirely disappeared, are made subject 
to the personal income tax returns. 


Gas Tax to Benefit Railroads 


Federal taxes on gasoline for motor vehicles 
are increased from 1 cent a gallon to 134 cents a 
gallon—which, by the time it is paid by the con- 
sumer, will probably amount to a full 2 cents. The 
additional three-fourths of a cent are expected to 
bring in $93,000,000 a year to the federal treasury, 
in addition to the $151,000,000 of a year ago. 

Motor vehicles of all kinds are estimated to be 
paying this year a total in federal, state, county 
and municipal taxes of $1,250,000,000. The ad- 
ditional tax upon gasoline will in its effect and 
operation contribute to the benefit of the railroads, 
which have been steadily fighting for higher taxes 
in all the states upon motor vehicles, although the 
total railroad tax bill this year is expected to be 
less than $300,000,000. 

Economic observers in Washington see in the 
increased gasoline tax the most dangerous and 
serious phase of the proposed new levies. In sev- 
eral of the states the combined federal, state, 
county and municipal taxes now laid upon gaso- 
line amount to 10 or 11 cents a gallon, and 
nowhere is gasoline taxed at less than 3 cents a 
gallon. The law of diminishing returns is already 
seen in the gasoline tax receipts of virtually every 
state. 

May Bring Bond Defaults 


The additional tax is expected to not only 
further curtail the consumption of gasoline and 
use of motor vehicles, but to that extent jeopardize 
the bond issues and maintenance funds of the 
states for their improved roads, and raising the 
possibility of a default upon some of these bonds, 
or the necessity for additional real property taxes. 
Curtailed funds for road maintenance will de- 
jee Sa ee 
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crease the volume of employment in the states 
for this purpose. 

The new gasoline levy promises to fall hardest 
upon people of small means who are using auto- 
mobiles for transportation to and from their 
work, and to greatly curtail the demand for new 
automobiles, which would to the extent of the 
reduced demand curtail employment in automo- 
bile manufacture, repair shops, filling stations, 
gasoline refineries and other kindred industries. 

Sales Tax Rejected 


Members of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee rejected proposals for any form of general 
sales tax. A similar rejection by the House took 
place a year ago, although since then sales taxes 
of 1 to 3 per cent have been passed by the legis- 
latures of eleven states, and such taxes applying to 
a limited number of commodities in fifteen other 
states. 

Under the contemplated public works program 
of the administration, about $1,500,000,000 will be 
spent in the next year, or loaned to states and 
municipalities, $400,000,000 of which is to be 
used in highway building or improvement. Of 
the latter, $243,000,000 will be raised in motor 
vehicle taxes in the first year. 

Se eee 
WAGNER EMPLOYMENT BILL 


The Senate on Monday last passed and sent to 
the House the Wagner bill for a national federal- 
state employment service. The bill carries out rec- 
ommendations of Secretary Perkins and is intended 
to provide a highly centralized employment ser- 
vice in each state through federal and state co- 
operation. 


o- 
PORTENTOUS SIGNS OF STRIFE 


American workers are getting just about fed 
up with starvation wages and more and more 
signs of rebellion are appearing, says a writer for 
International Labor News Service. He calls at- 
tention to the big strikes of unorganized automo- 
bile workers in the Detroit area which were an 
indication that there is a limit to the endurance 
of even unorganized men. Auto workers else- 
where are restive and other strikes are likely. The 
example of 7000 Ford workers who struck in 
England against wage cuts will not be lost on 
American workers. 

Other strikes here and there are straws, seem- 
ingly indicating a growing disposition to fight. 
Miners are striking in Kentucky against payment 
in scrip which must be redeemed at company com- 
missaries. Miners in other states are protesting 
vigorously against present wage scales. 

Nor are the signs of revolt confined to the ranks 
of men workers. At Jacksonville, Fla., girl work- 
ers in a big cigar factory are fighting successive 
pay cuts and other grievances. Women workers 
in garment making centers are opposing wage 
slashes, which they rightly say have gone beyond 
all reason. 

La 
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President Explains 
Wagner Relief Bill 


In signing the Wagner bill appropriating $500,- 
000,000 for direct relief grants to States, President 
Roosevelt urged that local communities make 
every effort to meet their own: relief needs. 

“I want to make it very clear to citizens in 
every community,” he said, “that the bill I have 
just signed, authorizing an appropriation of $500,- 
000,000 of federal funds for unemployment relief, 
does not absolve states and local communities of 
their responsibility to see that the necessities of 
life are assured their citizens who are in destitute 
circumstances. 

“The bill, in effect, is a challenge to governors, 
legislators and local officials to stimulate their 
own efforts to provide for their own citizens in 
need. 


Principle of Local Responsibility 

“The principle which I have on many occasions 
explained is that the first obligation is on the 
locality; if it is absolutely clear that the locality 
has done its utmost but that more must be done, 
then the state must do its utmost. Only then can 
the federal government add its contribution to 
those of the locality and the state.” 

The measure, which was strongly supported by 
organized labor, makes one-half of the $500,000,- 
000 authorized by the bill available to the states 
as outright relief gifts, while the remainder will be 
distributed on the basis of $1 federal relief for 
every $3 the states spend in relief. 


In Charge of Administrator 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation will 
supply the $500,000,000, which will be distributed 
to the states through a relief administrator, whose 
salary is fixed at $10,000 a year. 

Final approval of the bill by Congress and sign- 
ing by the President came just as a relief fund 
handled by the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion was close to exhaustion. 

(Se ee 

The triumph of mind over matter is best illus- 
trated by the jobless mam who cheers up because 
things cost more.—Publishers Syndicate. 
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Labor Supports Roosevelt Measure 


President Roosevelt's revolutionary industrial 
control bill, to which are appended income tax 
increases and a vast public works program, passed 
the House of Representatives last Friday by the 
tremendous majority of 324 to 76. In all likelihood, 
before this issue of the Labor Clarion appears the 
Senate will have the measure under way for speedy 
passage. 

While the general subject of the legislation has 
received the approval of Senate leaders, its con- 
sideration in the upper house may be stormy be- 
cause of the tax feature. As passed by the House 
it provides for increased income taxes, which will 
increase the burden of the man of moderate in- 
come to an extent which seems scarcely justified. 
This has encouraged the opponents of the income 
tax and the propenents of the sales tax. It is even 
predicted that the latter will be substituted for 
the increased tax on incomes. 

The disclosures in the Morgan investigation, 
showing that the noted financier was enabled 
under the law to charge off stock dealings losses 
sufficient to wipe out income tax payments for the 
last two years, has brought about a strange reac- 
tion. Instead of this being used as an argument 
for amending the law it is being urged as ground 
for repeal. The Hearst newspapers are foremost 
in the hue and cry for abolition of income taxes 
and substituting the “painless” sales tax to take 
its place. By this means the wealthy will escape 
the tax burden, which will be shifted to the shoul- 
ders of the general public without regard to 
ability to pay. 

The bill, after amendment in two essential de- 
tails suggested by William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, has received the 
“unqualified indorsement of labor,’’ according to 
the Federation leader, who “hails this suggested 
legislative step as a definite advance toward eco- 
nomic recovery.” 


Se ee 
Gold Standard and Foreign Debts 


At the suggestion of President Roosevelt Con- 
gress will sanction the last step in discarding the 
gold standard. committees of both houses having 
approved the abolition of the gold clause in exist- 
ing and future contracts and to make public and 
private obligations payable in legal tender money. 
The House already has passed the bill. 

It was not to be expected that such a move 
would escape criticism, and the strictures of Sen- 
ator Glass and other conservative members of 
Congress in terming the action “repudiation” is 
justified to a certain degree. Holders of Liberty 


bonds abroad, of whom there are comparatively 
few, are loud in their denunciation of the new 
move in the President's inflation plan. The value 


of the dollar abroad took a tumble, and there is 
likelihood that the financial structures of other na- 
tions will be affected. 

Automatically the war debts owed by European 
nations to the United States will be materially 
reduced, and this phase of the question will be 
approved by those nations which have not already 
repudiated or at least defaulted on these obliga- 
tions. 

Holders of American obligations in Europe are 
calling attention to the “dishonesty” of the United 
States in the matter, which seems somewhat in- 
consistent in view of the manner in which the war 


obligations have been regarded. 


“The Will of God for Our Time’”’ 


Answering a suggestion that Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt would be a good person to head a world- 
wide movement to improve conditions among the 
workers, inspired by a recital of the misery and 
poverty among those engaged in the manufacture 
of Persian rugs, the Pacific “Christian Advocate” 
says: 

“That indeed is desirable, but just now matters 
nearer home are more pressing. Clothes of all 
sorts are at the lowest price level in years. After 
making all due allowance for the use of machinery, 
that means that the wages of garment workers are 
abnormally low; so low, in fact, that in many 
cases they do not afford the meager necessities of 
life—food, clothing, shelter—to say nothing of 
medical attention, recreation, and provision for the 
future. While the times are such that many people 
will have to buy the cheaper garments anyway, the 
‘Advocate’ would exhort all who can afford it to 
scrutinize carefully the goods they buy and. to 
purchase those of well-known makes, preferably 
from firms which have working agreements with 
their employees. Sweatshop methods have become 
general in nearly all manufacturing states. Twenty- 
five organizations in Chicago recently leagued to- 
gether to better conditions among women work- 
ers. Give a thought, therefore, not merely to 
cheapness, but also to the degree of humane con- 
sideration shown by employing firms. Surely this 
is the will of God for our time.” 

It is gratifying indeed to note the intelligent in- 
terest in industrial and economic subjects dis- 
played by church organizations in recent years. 
That this interest is bound to result in closer re- 
lationship between the workers and the churches, 
so long and so devoutly wished for by devoted 
Christian workers, seems unquestionable. “The 
will of God for our time” is certainly being ig- 
nored when wages of women garment workers, for 
instance, “are so low, in fact, that in many cases 
they do not afford the meager necessities of life.” 


> ee 
Abolish Child Labor 


Public disclosure of child labor conditions in 
Pennsylvania ‘have aroused President William 
Green to righteous anger, and in an interview in 
a Pittsburgh newspaper he declares that child 
labor exploiters are enemies of the people and 
should be subjected to public scorn in every com- 
munity. 

These revelations show that 12,000 children un- 
der 16 years of age are being employed in the 
Keystone state at starvation wages, not taking into 
account those in domestic service. These children 
are declared to be working under inhuman sweat- 
shop conditions. Says Mr. Green: 

“T regard those who are responsible for the ex- 
ploitation of children in Pennsylvania, as revealed 
by the reports which have been made, as public 
enemies. They ought to be classified as such, and 
ought to be treated as such. It is bad enough to 
exploit adults, but it is infinitely worse to exploit 
helpless, defenseless children. 

“Labor holds that child labor should be totally 
abolished. There is no defense for the employment 
of children. 

“It is because labor realizes fully the evil of 


child labor that it favors the enactment of federal 
legislation which would eliminate child labor 
throughout the nation. Minimum wage legislation 
will not accomplish this purpose. 

“At the moment when revelations are being 
made showing the extent to which employers are 
going in the exploitation of children, the Pennsy!- 
vania State Legislature is in session. 

“Tt has thus far refused the appeal of labor to 
adopt the child labor amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

“Surely the horrible conditions surrounding the 
employment of child labor in Pennsylvania offer 
an unanswerable argument in favor of the adoption 
of the child labor amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States. 

“No mercy should be shown to these manufac- 
turers and employers of labor who are exploiting 


child labor in towns and cities in Pennsylvania.” 
a ee 


Permission Denied With Thanks! 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
with what the American Federation of Labor 
“Weekly News Service” terms “might be arrant 
effrontery,” but which probably is ‘sheer stupid- 
ity,” declares that “those who are best equipped 
to solve the problems of industry are those who 
themselves are engaged in industry,’ and con- 
tinues: 

“Each trade association representative of its in- 
dustry or branch, in accordance with its conditions 
and in conference with the approved agency of 
government, should be permitted to promulgate 
fair rules for industrial production and distribution, 
to improve the status of labor, the industries of 
the nation and the public welfare.” 

Viewing the mess in which the country has been 
enmeshed during the last few years, and having in 
mind the pitiless wage cuts inaugurated and carried 
out by the members of this organization, and the 
millions of American citizens unable to secure 
work because of the incompetence and greed of 
these “leaders” of industry, one may be pardoned 
for doubting the efficacy of any “fair rules” calcu- 
lated to “improve the status of labor” which might 
emanate from such a source. 

Frankly, the announcement of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce is the rankest cant and hy- 
pocrisy! 

—_oe___—___ 
A RIDICULOUS EXHIBITION 

The wholesale burning of “un-German” books 
and literature by German college students fired 
with Nazi enthusiasm is one of the most astound- 
ing spectacles of modern times. To think that a 
nation could be so childish as to countenance the 
burning of books under the impression that it is 
thereby destroying ideas it doesn’t like is enough 
to make an intelligent person gasp. It is a thing 
that could only happen in a topsy-turvy world, 
such as this has been since the great war ended 
in 1918. 

The New York “Times” reported that there was 
good reason to believe that the ripple of amuse- 
ment that went through the outside world when 
plans for the book burning were announced had 
some effect on the older and wiser university 
heads. “German propaganda authorities them- 
selves, who recently had seen the effect of making 
Germany ridiculous as well as censurable, may 
even have been heard from,” the “Times” said. 
“At any rate, not everything under attack went 
into the discard.” 

The “Times” dispatch gave the only cheering 
note that came out of Germany in connection with 
the infantile exhibition and indicates that respon- 
sible German opinion realized the foolishness of 
the book burning exhibition—I. L. N. S. 

i 
BY GENERAL CONSENT 

The next war, according to Mussolini, will be 
fought by radio. The crooners should be our first 
line of defense.—St. Louis “Post-Dispatch.” 
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COMMENT ON THE NEWS 


It is really too. bad that Congress should pro- 
pose increasing the levy on incomes in the lower 
hrackets. But if the President’s industrial recovery 
measure should result in providing a means of 
carning such incomes it is likely that some millions 
now idle will be glad to contribute to the support 
of a beneficent government. 


Labor’s National Committee for the Modification 
of the Volstead act did more active and effective 
work in connection with the modification of the 
Volstead act, which permits manufacture and sale 
of 3.2 beer and wine, than any other group or 
groups working to that end,” says Edward Flore, 
president of the Hotel and Restaurant Employees. 


The California statutes now prohibit the “yellow 
dog” contract in the relations between employer 
and employee. While no one probably ever heard 
of an employee coercing his employer into an 
agreement not to join the “union” of his particular 
industry, it is likely that constitutional require- 
ments were such that it was necessary to make the 
law apply to both parties in interest. 


The disgusting exhibitions given by an Ellis 
street “cabaret” which is on the ‘““‘We Don’t Patron- 
ize List” of the Labor Council will do more to 
create opposition to repeal of the eighteenth 
amendment than dozens of “dry” spielers could 
accomplish. Remember that “Tait’s” is manned by 
non-unionists, and that such places are not patron- 
ized by decent union people. 


By the action of the states of Delaware and Ne- 
vada last week, eight states now have voted repeal 
of the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution. 
However, the reform has a long’ road yet to travel, 
and the dry forces have shown considerable ac- 
tivity and fighting spirit. It behooves advocates 
of the liberal program to exert themselves, and not 
allow over-confidence to blind them to the task 
before them. 


Add one more accomplishment to President 
Roosevelt’s administration. Attaching his signa- 
ture to the bill requiring full publicity for new 
security issues, to guard against frauds which have 
totaled $25,000,000,000 in the last ten years, the 
President said the measure was intended “to cor- 
rect some of the evils which have been so glaringly 
revealed in the private exploitation of the public’s 
money.” 


The practice, of paying salaries of from $10,000 
to $100,000 to officials of railroads seeking gov- 
ernment assistance is not compatible with the spirit 
of economy which must be exercised in order to 
put the transportation systems on a business basis. 
The rule of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion which institutes reductions of from 10 to 60 
per cent is dictated by common sense and fairness 
to the public. 


While the President’s industrial control bill, now 
before Congress, does not provide for unemploy- 
ment insurance, it is stated that authority to inau- 
gurate such insurance is definitely and specifically 
implied in the section which gives the President 
authority to do anything he deems necessary to 
safeguard the interests and rights of labor. This 
is declared to have been inserted in the bill at the 
instance of the chief executive so that unemploy- 
ment insurance could be initiated by executive 
order, 


“Ignorance armed with votes, inspired by dem- 
agogy and officered by political cowardice, is a 


hard army to rout,” says an “Examiner” editorial 
apropos of the new income tax. ‘The poor old in- 
come tax, like a galled and jaded steed, is ready 
to drop in its tracks,” it continues. All of which 
is inspired by the hope that the sales tax will be 
instituted to relieve the wealthy newspaper pub- 
lishers, among others, from paying a just share of 
the cost of government and saddling it on the 
general public by means of a “painless” tax. 


The wage increases announced from various 
parts of the country are somewhat misleading, ac- 
cording to William Green, president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, who says that starvation 
wages still prevail in some of the establishments 
announcing increases. He points out that 10 per 
cent increases do not offset cuts of 40 and 50 per 
cent previously put into effect. For instance, North 
Carolina mills which have announced 5 per cent 
increases are only paying their workers $4 a week, 
and women workers in New England mills are 
receiving only $10 and $12 a week. 


The administration’s public works-industrial bill 
was described by the National Association of 
Manufacturers as “unworkable in its present form” 
and likely to “retard, rather than promote, busi- 
ness recovery.” In a statement, the committee 
listed as the “dangerous features” of the bill the 
provisions for licensing industry, if necessary, to 
produce stabilization, the failure to provide control 
of foreign competition, the employment clauses 
and the tax levies proposed. Union labor, which 
has been studying the bill rather hesitatingly, will 
find assurance in this report. If it doesn’t suit the 
Manufacturers’ Association there must be promise 
of benefit to labor. 


> 


INACCURACIES POINTED OUT 
Editor Labor Clarion: 


In your last issue an unknown person, writing 
for the so-called State Committee for the Repeal 
of the Criminal Syndicalism Law, questions the 
accuracy of reports issued by labor’s representa- 
tives at the recent session of the Legislature in 
Sacramento. Incidentally, your correspondent ad- 
vertises the fact that he himself is either too 
stupid or too lazy to look up the official records 
of the California Legislature. 


These records show the following “facts”: A. B. 
181, introduced by Mr. Maloney at the request of 
the California State Federation of Labor (to re- 
peal the criminal syndicalism act), had a public 
hearing in the Assembly Judiciary Committee on 
March 15, but the committee refused to give the 
bill a favorable report. Subsequent effort to move 
the repeal bill from committee failed. 

On April 24, at the instance of labor’s official 
representatives, the same committee agreed to 
modify the criminal syndicalism law by eliminat- 
ing Sub-section 4 of Section 2, reading as follows: 

“Organizes or assists in organizing, or is or 
knowingly becomes a member of any organization, 
society, group or assemblage of persons organized 
or assembled to advocate, teach or aid and abet 
criminal syndicalism.” 

It is under this very section of the law that most 
of the convictions have been obtained. This was 
well understood—as the Sacramento “Bee” said 
editorially, “If these modifications are written into 
the law the whole thing might just as well be re- 
pealed, for they take the teeth out of the statute.” 

The bill was passed by the Assembly on April 
29 by a vote of 50 to 0. Mr. Stream, who had 
voted for the bill, moved to reconsider, but on 
May 1 waived his motion of reconsideration. 

On May 2 the bill arrived in the Senate and was 
referred to the Committee on Judiciary. On May 
8 the latter committee had a public hearing on the 
bill, but there were not enough votes to report the 
bill out of committee. 

On May 10, at 9 a. m., the committee did give a 


VIEWS OF AL SMITH 


This is the time for progressive legislation in 


the interest of labor. I realize that there is a 
good deal of opinion to the contrary. Not only 
the reactionaries, the Bourbons, and those who 
believe in rugged individualism, but also some in- 
telligent progressive leaders contend that we 
should wait until the present crisis is over before 
attempting to adjust labor laws to new standards. 

I cannot subscribe to this theory. The time to 
make adjustments is when the public is fully 
aroused to the need for changes. This is the time 
for laws setting up compulsory unemployment 
insurance funds, minimum wage laws for women 
in industry, statutes to prevent the labor of chil- 
dren, and legislation permanently establishing the 
shorter working day and week for the laboring 
man. There has been endless study of these ques- 
tions. How far failure to grapple with them is 
responsible for the depth of the present depres- 
sion, no one can say, but that such failure has had 
substantial effects, no reasonable observer will 
deny. 

We need not make all of the new laws effective 
immediately. Unemployment insurance funds need 
not be set up today, or tomorrow, but a law 
should be passed in each state declaring it to be 
the purpose and intent of the state to begin unem- 
ployment insurance as soon as industry picks up. 
In New York State, for example, Governor Leh- 
man has suggested that proposed legislation for 
unemployment reserves should contain a provision 
that contributions by employers shall not be pay- 
able until sixty days after a proclamation by the 
governor, such proclamation to be based on the 
certificate of the State Industrial Commissioner 
that there has been an increase of at least twenty 
points in the index number of factory payrolls, 
and in no case to be effective before July 1, 1934. 
I believe that minimum wage legislation, on the 
other hand, should be effective immediately, as 
should the provisions against child labor and for 
the shorter working day and week. 

It is the hope of the reactionary to postpone 
such legislation until conditions are better, and 
until the normal indifference of the average tax- 
payer is restored. To the progressive citizen who 
wants more time for study, I say that the shelves 
of legislative libraries are filled with reports on 
these subjects covered with an inch of dust. The 
time to legislate on these subjects is now.—Edi- 
torial in “New Outlook” for May. 


favorable report to the bill and sent it to the floor 
of the Senate. 

On May 12 (the last day of the session), on 
motion of Senator Swing, chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Committee, the bill was referred back to the 
Committee on Judiciary by record vote of 22 to 16. 

In the face of this record the correspondent 
asserts that the bill never even got to the Senate. 

Fraternally yours, 
PAUL SCHARRENBERG, 
Secretary-Treasurer, California State 
May 27, 1933. Federation of Labor. 
—— —— -— — —___— 
ACCIDENT PREVENTION CONFERENCE 

The All-California Accident Prevention Confer- 
ence opened its sessions at the St. Francis: Hotel, 
San Francisco, on Wednesday, May 24, 1933, with 
T. A. Reardon, director of the Department of In- 
dustrial Relations of California, presiding. The 
conference adopted a very positive program, 
namely, the development of community accident 
prevention councils which will, with the co-opera- 
tion of communities in the state, actually prevent 
accidents. The conference realizes the innate leth- 


argy of individuals and is not waiting for a demand 
for a plan to prevent accidents, but is really selling 
safety in such fashion that once this plan is pub- 
lished communities will demand its presentation. 


Effect of 6-Hour Day 
Upon Women Workers 


What happened to women workers when their 
daily working hours were cut from eight to six, 
and how they felt about this change, constitute 
the basis of a recent publication of the Women’s 
Bureau of the United States Department of Labor. 

The well known plant that employed these 
women had operated on three eight-hour shifts 
until December, 1930. The change to four six- 
hour shifts at this time was made as an attempt 
to increase employment by shortening hours and 
as part of a reorganizing program. More women 
were taken on as a result of the change, the in- 
crease from a short time before to a short time 
atter being as much as 39 per cent. At the same 
time women’s hourly rates were increased 12% 
per cent, to be followed a year later with a like 
increase, so that the total hourly pay was 25 per 
cent higher at the time of the bureau study than 
it had been under the eight-hour basis. No lunch 
period or rest time was allowed under the new 
schedule, although short relief periods were given 
when desired. 

In a change from an eight-hour day two ques- 
tions are important, in the opinion of the Women’s 
Bureau—(1) are the shorter hours efficient from 
the standpoint of management? and (2) are they 
liked by the workers? 

Increased Production Noted 


Advantages of the change reported by the man- 
agement include the following: Increased daily 
production from the plant as an operating unit; 
decreased overhead: increased return from capital 
invested in plant and machinery; opportunity of 
reorganizing the working force, and elimination of 
cafeteria expense. 

A clear indication of how the women workers 
felt about the six-hour day was ascertained by 
Women’s Bureau agents who visited 434 women 
to inquire about the effect of the shorter hours 
on their earnings, their home life and their leisure 
activities. Of the women visited, only 265 had 
worked at this plant under both hour schedules. 

Despite the fact that the six-hour shift caused 
pay cuts in more than three-fourths of the cases, 
it still was preferred to the eight-hour shift by 77 
per cent of all the women who had worked under 
both schedules. The reasons most often given by 
the women who liked the shorter work-day were 
the increased time available for home duties and 
for leisure, and the fact that they were less tired 
at the close of the day. The principal reason cited 
in favor of the longer day by those who preferred 
eight hours was the higher pay possible. 

Over one-half of the forty-six women who did 
not like the shorter schedule were on the evening 
and night shifts. Also, some dissatisfaction may 
be accounted for by the fact that under the eight- 
hour shift the hourly rates in the evening and at 
night were a little higher than those of the day 
shift, while under the six-hour system the rates 
were made the same, for the same work, on all the 
shifts. 
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The most popular shift was the afternoon one, 
from 12 to 6. This shift allowed free time in the 
morning for housework, shopping or sleeping late, 
and leisure in the evenings for either rest or rec- 
reation. The least popular shifts were those of 
the evening and night. 

Six Hours Without Lunch 

The question of fatigue was carefully considered 
by the bureau. The query was raised as to whether 
a straight six-hour day with no break for lunch 
might not prove as fatiguing as the longer eight- 
hour day with a twenty-minute lunch period. More 
than half of the women who had worked on both 
shifts said that it made no difference under which 
system they worked. About one-fourth were less 
tired at the end of the short day, and about one- 
fifth reported increased fatigue. In the plant under 
discussion an effort had been made to so arrange 
each woman’s work that she stood for an hour 
and a half and then shifted to a job where she 
might sit at her work. Of 243 women, three- 
fourths worked under this desirable condition. 


An investigation was made by the bureau into 
the effects of the daily lapse of seven or more 
hours between meals, made necessary by the six- 
hour unbroken shift. So large a proportion spoke 
of feeling the need of food that the management 
installed a milk service, the sales in which soon 
indicated a decided appreciation on the part of the 
workers. As regards inconvenience in family 
meals, two-thirds of the women reported no house- 
hold disarrangement due to the change in hours 
spent at home. 


How Leisure Was Utilized 


Additional hours of free time each week were 
used to good advantage by the wonien reporting. 
A considerable number said that now they had 
time to do their housework and have some fun 
too. Family needs were more efficiently served 
through better care of house and family, time for 
working in the garden, and better buying for the 
family because of shopping in uncrowded stores. 
Free time out of doors was much appreciated by 
a large number of women, while time for rest or 
for self-improvement was felt of much importance 
by others. Many women reported spending their 
extra time in recreational activities such as tennis, 
swimming, motoring and playing ball. As might 
be expected, the married women and those with 
broken marital ties used much more of their in- 
creased leisure in their home duties and the single 
women in recreation. The opportunity to take 
courses and study was utilized principally by the 
single women. 


Of the 77 per cent of all the women whose earn- 
ings had declined, the specific decrease was 10 
and under 20 per cent in over half the cases and 
was less than 10 per cent in something over a third. 
For almost a third of the women earnings were 
higher under the six-hour day. 

Little dissatisfaction with the lower earnings 
received was expressed by the women who made 
less than before. Some women seemed to feel that 
everyone these days was getting cuts, and that 
after all they were being given time off for their 
reduced pay and were not required to work the 
same hours, as were many of their friends. 
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Los Angeles Unions 
Fighting Sweatshops| 


The Los Angeles Central Labor Council has 
inaugurated a movement that well may be emu 
lated by the unions of San Francisco. It is backed 
by women’s organizations, and has for its object 
the discontinuance of exploitation of women work. 
ers by unscrupulous employers. 

Investigations conducted by Mrs. Kenneth 
Sabin, chairman of a committee which has been 
making investigations of employment conditions 
of women workers in the southern California 
metropolis, have revealed sweatshop conditions 
comparable to those recently brought to public 
attention in Pennsylvania and other Atlantic sea- 
board states. 

As a direct result of the agitation, a garment 
manufacturer of Los Angeles was haled before 
Municipal Judge Arthur Crum, who fined him $100 
for ‘sweatshop methods of exploiting women.” 
It was brought out in the testimony that some of 
the girls had been compelled to work frequently 
twelve hours per day, for which they received very 
low pay. Clara Rodemaker, Betty Gilbert and 
Rose Cook appeared to testify. They said they 
went to work at 8:30 a. m., had forty-five minutes 
for lunch and worked until 5 p. m. They charged 
that they were compelled to return to the shop 
after dinner and often were forced to work until 
10 and il p. m. 

Deputy Labor Commissioner Thomas S. Barker 
stated that Miss Cook had worked seven days and 
four nights overtime and received $2.05. Another 
woman worked ten days and received $3, another 
worked one week for $2.05 and a second week 
for $1.50, and another three and one-half weeks 
for $12.50. 

Barker intimated that additional prosecutions 
may be expected soon as the result of his investi- 
gations. 

So 
NEVADA’S ONE LONE “WET” 


Returns from last Saturday’s primary election in 
Nevada indicated only a single delegate out oi 
the more than 600 selected had been pledged to 
vote for retention of the eighteenth amendment. 
The delegate is George Fawcett, elected from the 
tiny district of Lund to attend the county con- 
vention in White Pine county next June. Fawcett 
is a leader in the Latter Day Saints Church. 
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Morgan Investigation 
Provides Sensations 


\n inkling of the wide-flung ramifications of 
tne great Morgan empire, which reach into virtu- 
ijiy all American business and industry, was given 
in ‘opening: testimony of J. P. Morgan before the 
s nate Banking and Currency Committee, says 
an 1. L. N.S. dispatch from Washington. 


Morgan, head of the powerful international 
banking house of J. P. Morgan & Co., with head 
oftices in New York and branches in Philadelphia 
and European cities, provided sensations from 
the first. In all he said there was no thought for 
the masses—only consideration of dollars, direc- 
torates, loans, rates of interest—the making of 
money on a big scale. 

“Insiders,” Morgan showed, profited heavily 
through Morgan firm operations. Public men and 
officials were revealed as borrowers of Morgan 
funds and buyers of stock “bargains” offered by 
the firm—“bargains” from which many made fat 
profits. 

The witness declared that he paid no income 
tax in 1931 or 1932, it being inferred but not ex- 
plained that this was due to tremendous shrinkage 
in the value of securities. But he paid income 
taxes in England for the same twa years, the 
banker said. His testimony resulted in an imme- 
diate move in the House to tighten up on the 
income tax laws. 

Perhaps most sensational of Morgan’s testimony 
was his list of favored customers who in 1929 
obtained common stock of the Alleghany Cor- 
poration, a Van Sweringen holding company, at 
$20 a share .when it was selling for $31 to $35 
in the market. The favored customers who ob- 
tained the stock were friends of directors of his 
firm, Morgan said. 

The list of favored customers included William 
Il. Woodin, now secretary of the treasury; Wil- 
liam G, McAdoo, now senator and formerly secre- 
tary of the treasury; Charles Francis Adams, 
formerly secretary of the navy; Owen J. Roberts, 
now a member of the Supreme Court; General 
John J. Pershing, Owen D. Young, Newton D. 
Baker, Charles A. Lindbergh, and many others 
prominent in business and public life. 

Morgan gave to the committee a list of officers 
or directors in banks who received loans from his 
firm in the five years ending December 31, 1931. 
Among the names were those of Charles G. 
Dawes of the Central Trust Company of Illinois 
and formerly vice-president and ambassador to 
England, and Charles E. Mitchell, formerly head 
of the National City Bank. 

Secrecy is the rule of the Morgan house, Mor- 
gan indicated, admitting that the twenty directors 
kept no record of their meetings. They meet 
every weekday except Saturday, he said. 

“Is there any written record or minutes?” asked 
Ferdinand Pecora, the committee counsel. “Only 
the names of those who attended,” Morgan re- 
plied. “There is no record of the deliberations or 
conclusions?” he was asked. “None,” he said. 

The witness declared it was decided not to 
keep minutes when the partners began their daily 
meetings about “twenty years ago.” 

o—_______ 

LAUNDRY WORKERS’ “SPORT DANCE” 


laundry Workers’ Union No. 26 announces a 
“sport dance” to be given in California Hall, Polk 
and Turk streets, on Saturday evening, June 17, 
for the benefit of its distressed members, The 
Paramount Orchestra will furnish music for the 
occasion, and a general good time is anticipated. 


——@&________ 
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WASHINGTON UNION-MINED COAL 

In accordance with action of the Cincinnati con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor last 
November, President Green is urging patronage 
of coal-mining companies employing union miners. 
A list of union coal companies and their products 
in the State of Washington, furnished by the secre- 
tary of the Washington State Federation of Labor, 
is being transmitted to the various central bodies 
of the states of California, Oregon, Washington 
and Idaho. It comprises: Roslyn—Northern Paci- 
fic lump, mine run and nut lump coking coals; 
Roslyn Cascade Coal Company Patrick lump, mine 
run, nut lump and steam coking coals; and Bu- 
coda Coal Mining Company Tono and Acme lump, 
mine run, nut and steam free-burning coals. The 
representative of the Mine Workers says all of 
these coals are of excellent quality, and the ad- 
vertising of these products will be of great assist- 
ance to the union miners of the State of Washing- 
ton. 

—— @—____ 
FIGHT TO RESTORE WAGES 

Labor will “fight with its back to the wall” in 
the next political campaign for restoration of the 
15 per cent cut in the pay of federal employees as 
symboiic of its opposition to wage cutting in gen- 
eral, President William Green of the American 
Federation of Labor told a meeting held under the 
direction of the New York Federation of Post 
Office Clerks. 


MILL WORKERS STRIKE 


Nearly 8000 employees of the Amoskeag Manu- 
facturing Company at Manchester, N. H., are on 
strike for an immediate 15 per cent wage increase. 
The officials of the company said they would not 
grant the increase until July 31, whereupon the 
entire force of the big textile concern walked out. 

Company officials said they would keep the mills 
closed until July 31 rather than pay the wage 
increase now. 

Mayor Damase Caron called on Governor 
Winant for soldiers, Acting Adjutant General 
George Morrill responding by sending a number 
of companies of the 197th Coast Guard Artillery 
to the strike scene. 

The mayor’s emotional action was caused by the 
attempt of some of the strikers to enter the mill 
yards through the huge gates at the main entrance 
just as the mill executives were leaving for the 
day. The police rushed to the scene. A few stones 
were thrown, but no serious injuries were reported. 
Nevertheless, the mayor sent for troops to “pro- 
tect property.” 

The Amoskeag concern had a big company 
union in operation until a few months ago. Em- 
ployees began to manifest unrest over wages and 
showed an inclination not to vote as the company 
officials dictated. Thereupon the company abol- 
ished the company union. 


Seven. 


Unions Give Way to 
-~ Nazi Organizations 


Press dispatches from Berlin last week report 
that Dr. Robert Ley, as head of the National 
Socialist “German Labor Front,” has laid down 
the general outlines for this organization, which 
as part of the national revolution is intended to 
take the place of the trades unions formerly exist- 
ing in Germany. 

German organized labor, accordingly, must aban- 
don the system of free voting for its representa- 
tives and adopt the “leader principle’ advocated 
by the National Socialists. Henceforth, labor is 
to have an organization, including a central bureau 
as the principal board, which will be supported by 
an “Association of German Workers’ and an 
“Association of German Officials.” 

The Central Bureau will be composed of a 
“Major Labor Assembly” having sixty mem- 
bers, and a “Minor Labor Assembly” having four- 
teen members. The latter, which will be attached 
to the other assembly, will have the duty of ad- 
ministering a number of sub-offices. The other 
forty-six members of the major assembly will be 
leading representatives of individual labor unions. 

The workers’ and officials’ associations will have 
leaders assisted by an advisory council for each. 

— 
WHOLESALE PRICES INCREASE 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United 
States Department of Labor announces that its 
index number of wholesale prices for the week 
ending May 20, stands at 63 as compared with 62.3 
for the week ending May 13, showing an increase 
of approximately 1.1 per cent. These index num- 
bers are derived from price quotations of 784 com- 
modities, weighted according to the importance of 
each commodity and based on average prices for 
the year 1926 as 100. 
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CHEAP CLEANING IS EXPENSIVE 


Be not deceived by cheap cleaning. Protect the health of your family by 
patronizing a plant where all your clothes and household goods, including 
rugs, are handled under the most sanitary conditions, where your clothing 
stays clean and pressed longer and save them from wear. 
Cleaning with us is an art. 


High Quality Cleaning and Finishing at 
Moderate Prices—You Will Be Surprised! 


J. ALLEC 


DYEING AND CLEANING WORKS 


Main Office and Works 


2140 FOLSOM STREET 
PHONE HEMLOCK 3131 
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RUN O’ THE HOOK 


(This department is conducted by the president of 
San Francisco Typographical Union No. 21) 


Thomas C. Conmy, a member of this union and 
widely known printing executive, passed away 
very suddenly Tuesday, May 30. Mr. Conmy was 
a partner in the firm of Shannon-Conmy, an old- 
established organization of this city, and was 
prominently identified with fraternal and civic or- 
ganizations, being past master of Mt. Moriah 
lodge of Masons, a Sciot,a past president of Golden 
Gate Parlor of Native Sons and a member of the 
Past Presidents’ Association of that organization, 
as well as being affiliated with the South of Mar- 
ket Boys and the Lincoln Grammar School Asso- 
ciation. Surviving are the widow, Mary; one 
daughter, Caroline L.: two John C. and 
Peter T. Conmy, and two sisters. Deceased was 
a native of Weaverville, Trinity County, Califor- 
nia. The funeral is being held today (Friday) under 
the auspices of the Native Sons. 

Henry F. Pernau, another employer in the print- 
ing industry, passed away Monday, May 29, after 
being in poor health for several months. Mr. Per- 
nau, although not a member of the Typographical 
Union, was well known to its officers and mem- 
bers, having been a partner in the firm of Pernau- 


sons, 


Walsh, law printers, where many members are 
employed. 
The officers and delegations of this union to 


serve for the ensuing two-year term, to be in- 
stalled at the June meeting, are as follows: Presi- 
dent, George S. Hollis; first vice-president, T. S. 


Black; second vice-president, D. N. Bonnington; 
secretary-treasurer, L. Michelson; members of the 
executive committee to serve with the above- 


named, H. J. Benz, E. C. Browne and W. N. Map- 
pin: trustees, C. A. Derry, F. L. Dutcher and 
R. W. Waterson; sergeant-at-arms, D. C. Hanna; 
reading clerk, Alice Hawkes-Bernett; auditing 
committee, Charles Crawford, G. A. Maitland, 
J. E. Mead and Dennis Stillwell; delegates to 
Labor Council, E. C. Browne, C. A. Derry, R. J. 
Donovan, J. J. Hebner, H. Heidelberg, George 
S. Hollis, J. A. W. McDermott, A. G. Neilson, 
G. A. Sheridan and R. E. Trickle; delegates to 

Trades Council, A. G. Neilson 


Allied Printing 
and F. C. Parks, to serve with the president; dele- 


gates to Trades Union Promotional League, 
Aubrey Bell and W. N. Mappin. 
Unofficial returns from forty unions on the 


I. T. U. proposition to postpone the 1933 conven- 
which was voted on by the membership on 
May 24. shows a total of 11,203 for postponement 
and 5001 against. 

Reports from New York City state a run-off 
will be necessary for the presidency of that union, 
no candidate receiving a majority. The two receiv- 
ing the high vote were Rouse, with 2964, and 
Hewson, with 2562, who will contest for the office. 
Pn mong 
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Chicago union likewise must hold another elec- 
tion to select officers, the run-off being between 
Chiles and McKeown for president, Johnston and 
Robinson for vice-president, Wright and Schaudt 
for secretary-treasurer, Matheson and Cohen for 
organizer, and Boyd and Carter for sergeant-at- 
arms. 

Word has been received that Adelbert Beach, 
well known proofreader, passed away in Sacra- 
mento Monday, May 29. Mr. Beach at one time 
was employed on the “Chronicle” of this city but 
for some years past has been with the Sacramento 
“Bee.” He was 78 years of age. 

There appear to be no new developments in the 
Seattle lockout situation, reports stating the three 
papers are still being produced by non-union print- 
ers. According to “Editor and Publisher,” I. T. U. 
Representative E. J. Pelkey had offered to accept 
all the publishers’ demands provided union mem- 
bers would be put back to work pending settle- 
ment of the agreement by arbitration. This offer 
the publishers refused, desiring, they stated, if 
such procedure were followed, to draw up an en- 
tirely new contract. That, apparently, is where the 
matter stands, both sides being still determined, 
and little prospect of immediate settlement. 
Go 

FREMMING RESIGNS OFFICE 

Harvey C. Fremming, director of Employment 
Stabilization for Los Angeles County since the 
creation of the office some years ago, has tendered 
his resignation to the Board of Supervisors, effec- 
tive immediately. He is to devote his time between 
now and the date of the Los Angeles election, 
speaking in behalf of the candidacy of Frank Shaw, 
who is running against Mayor Porter in the June 
election, says the Long Beach “Labor News.” 
Fremming is president of the International Oj! 
Workers’ Union. 


> 
SIX THOUSAND FOR SIXTY JOBS 

Evidencing the fact that there still are left a few 
unemployed, despite the hullabaloo about currency 
inflation, the revival of stock gambling and other 
alleged evidences of returning prosperity, 6000 
hungry job hunters applied for the sixty jobs cre- 
ated under the New York State Liquor Control 
Board, and more piled in by mail, telephone, tele- 
graph and in person. 


Se 
LECTURE ON HITLERISM 
John Haynes Holmes, internationally known 
lecturer and author, will lecture on ‘“Hitlerism: 


the Aftermath of Versailles’ at the Scottish Rite 
Auditorium, Thursday evening, June 8. In view 
of recent developments in Germany the subject 
of this lecture is of world-wide interest at the 
present time. Few men are as competent to 
discuss it as John Haynes Holmes, who in the 
course of his travels has gained first-hand knowl- 
edge of vitally important world affairs. 
--— 


New York’s Minimum Wage Law 
To Be Applied to Laundry Workers 


Following the first meeting of the Minimum 
Wage Advisory Committee at the New York 
offices of the State Department of Labor, it was 
announced that the laundry industry, one of the 
largest employers of women, would be the first 
to be covered by the operation of the recently 
enacted New York state minimum wage law. 

While preliminary investigations are being con- 
ducted looking to enforcement of the law in this 
industry the committee will begin an investigation 
of the needle industry as the second field of 
application. 

More than 20,000 women are employed in the 
power laundries of the state. These figures do 
not include hand laundries also affected. 

The needle trades in New York State comprise 
105,000 women, divided into many crafts, whose 
wages are extremely low compared to the 1927 
wage rates. 
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MAILER NOTES 


By LEROY C. SMITH 
Proposition to postpone the 1933 convention of 
the I. T. U. for one year, submitted by the I. T. U, 
executive council, voted upon May 24: San Fran- 
cisco Mailers’ Union: For, 49; against, 4. Boston 


Mailers’ Union: For, 122; against, 37. San Ber- 
nardino, Calif.. Typographical Union: For, 21: 
against, 2 

The following well-known members of the 


Progressive party of Boston Mailers’ Union were 
elected officers of that militant local without op- 
position: James R. Martin, president; Robert T 
Allen, vice-president; Thomas M. Kelley, secre- 
tary; Stephen J. Howard, treasurer. Stephen J, 
Howard and James R. Martin were elected dele- 
gates to the I. T. U. convention. President Mar- 
tin was also elected delegate to state branch of 
American Federation of Labor convention at 
Springiield, Mass. 

The dispute between members of the Boston 
Mailers’ Union and the M. T. D. U. will come up 
for a hearing in the Federal District Court on 
May 31, as a result of the refusal of Federal Judge 
Klisha H. Brewster to issue a temporary injunc- 
tion. The dispute in question has been dragging 
along in the courts for several years. 


President Howard of the I. T. U., and other 
officers, brought a bill in equity in the United 
States District Court, on May 18, against Charles 
N. Smith, president of the M. T. D. U., and eleven 
Boston members, in which the court was asked 
to restrain President Smith and the Boston mem- 
bers of the M. T. D. U. from further contesting 
the rights of the Boston Mailers’ Union to con- 
tinue as members of the I. T. U. without being 
dues-paying members of the M. T. D. U. 


Accompanied by his wife, Eugene Pritchard, 
of the “Chronicle” chapel departed the first of the 
week for an auto tour to the Yosemite Valley 
and San Diego. 


Slight improvement is reported in the condition 
of Frank C. Lee and Ernest Medley, while the 
condition of Robert Hearn remains apparently 
unchanged. 


To visitors Thomas F. Burke says: “Tell the 
boys [ll soon be with them at the mailer grind, 
having discarded the crutches, and expect soon 
to walk without the aid of a cane.” Thomas F. 
is still the cheerful optimist, regardless of ad- 
versities he may suffer. 


o___ 


Southern California Contractors 
Penalized by Labor Commissioner 


Frank C. MacDonald, state labor commissioner, 
announced last week that he has notified the 
Board of Supervisors of Los Angeles County that 
an investigation made by his Los Angeles office 
disclosed fifteen violations of the prevailing wage 
rate law on public works on the Rio Hondo 
bridge job, in Los Angeles County, and forty-eight 
violations of the same law on the Los Angeles 
River bridge job by the Charles W. Pettifer Com- 
pany of Long Beach, for which penalties of $630 
have been requested at the rate of $10 for each 
violation. 

These penalties will be withheld from the con- 
tract price by the Board of Supervisors, as the 
awarding body in each instance, and represent a 
failure to pay the workmen on these two jobs the 
proper prevailing scale as set forth in the con- 
tracts covering them, according to schedules at- 
tached to the withhold requests sent to the board 
by the commissioner. 

The workmen involved were piledriver men, 
concrete form builders and skilled laborers and 
were paid from $2 to $4 per day less than the 
scale, according to the schedules. 
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State Legislatures 
Adopt Minimum Wage 


\With increasing momentum are the representa- 
tives of the American People moving toward legis- 
lative cures for economic ills. Countless proposals 
dealing with decreased hours of work, a minimum 
wage, sweatshop regulation, have been presented 
during the recent sessions of state legislatures, ac- 
cording to reports contained in the May News 
Letter of the Women’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor. 

Most outstanding, perhaps, has been the action 
for the establishment of a minimum wage. With- 
out doubt much of the impetus in this direction 
may be ascribed to the strong message of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt on April 12 of this year to the 
governors of thirteen states of great industrial 
importance, calling attention to the minimum- 
wage law just passed by the Legislature of New 
York and suggesting that similar action be taken 
by other states “for protection of the public in- 
terest.” 

Not Merely Humanitarian 


Far from constituting a mere humanitarian 
ideal, the minimum wage is a blow directed at the 
lowering of wages that constitutes, according to 
the President, ‘‘a serious form of unfair competi- 
tion against other employers, reduces the pur- 
chasing power of the workers and threatens the 
stability of industry.” 

Four state legislatures have passed minimum- 
wage laws for women and minors within the past 
two months, according to information furnished 
the bureau. The governors of three of these states 
—Utah, New York and New Hampshire—have 
signed the bills and they have become law. The 
governor of the fourth state, New Jersey, has yet 
to sign the minimum-wage bill. All these laws are 
of the mandatory type, providing fines and im- 
prisonment for non-compliance with their pro- 
visions. The New York Legislature passed a sec- 
ond bill, providing for a minimum wage for men 
as well as women and children, for the period of 
economic emergency only, and not to be manda- 
tory except for minors. This was not approved by 
the governor. 

Seek to Put “Teeth” in Law 

In a number of other states the minimum-wage 
question has been raised during recent weeks. In 
some the proposals have been killed. In others, 
notably in Ohio and in Pennsylvania, in which 
latter state the House passed the bill unanimously, 
action is pending. One state, Colorado, has had 
a minimum-wage law for women and minors on 
its statute books for years, but it has never func- 
tioned. In Massachusetts a bill has passed the 
House seeking to “put teeth” into the existing 
minimum-wage law, to substitute fines and im- 
prisonment as penalties for infractions instead of 


| the publication of the employers’ names that now 


prevails. A second bill has passed the House in 
that state providing that all goods produced under 
sub-standard conditions must be so labeled. An 


\ interesting phase of the situation in Massachusetts 
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bill for an adverse committee report and passed it. 

That a minimum wage tends to become the 
maximum wage is an argument frequently utilized 
by opponents of such legislation. Additional proof 
that this is not the case comes from a state with 
an active mandatory minimum wage, in a sum- 
mary of the Second Biennial Report of the Cali- 
fornia Department of Industrial Relations, cover- 
ing the period ending June 30, 1932, included in 
the Women’s Bureau News Letter. This report 
shows that while ‘California has experienced eco- 
nomic movements similar to those occurring in 
this time in other industrial states—declines in em- 
ployment, considerable short-time work, decreas- 
ing wages, and at the same time increasing de- 
mands on the department for enforcement,” in 
September, 1931, as many as 58 per cent of all 
women workers were earning $17 or more. Six- 
teen per cent were earning $16 to $16.99, and 27 
per cent less than $16, the legal minimum. Wage 
declines from October, 1930, in the case of both 
laundries and manufacturing establishments were 
attributed largely to shortened hours. 


INTERESTING IF TRUE 


The following incident, related in a Universal 
Service dispatch, does not bear the earmarks of 
accuracy, but is given for what it is worth: 

“Miss Frances Perkins has notified administra- 
tion bigwigs she is ‘boss’ of the Labor Depart- 
ment. 

“The issue came to a head when Postmaster 
General Farley, patronage dispenser, recommended 
appointment of E. F. McGrady, legislative counsel 
of the American Federation of Labor, as assistant 
secretary of labor. 

“McGrady’s name was sent to Miss Perkins a 
month ago, and she shunted it into a pigeonhole. 

“Farley, responding to pressure, communicated 
with Miss Perkins. Their conversation, according 
to reliable sources, was substantially as follows: 

“Farley—‘Hello, Madam Secretary. When is 
McGrady’s appointment going through?’ 

“Miss Perkins (rather sharply)—‘You are the 
postmaster-general. I am secretary of labor. If 
you'll run your department, I’ll run mine.’ 

“President Roosevelt was reported to have in- 
dorsed McGrady’s appointment, upon Farley's 
recommendation. The White House declared the 
President is taking no sides in the controversy. 

“Nomination of the assistant secretary of labor 
does not have to be confirmed by the Senate. 

“Observers saw in Farley’s support of McGrady 
an attempt to heal the feud between Miss Perkins 
and the American Federation of Labor officialdom, 
which had fought her appointment to the cabinet. 
But Farley apparently reckoned without the na- 
tion’s first woman cabinet officer.” 
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Compton’s Now Unfair 
To Organized Workers 


A circular letter issued by the Local Joint Ex- 
ecutive Board of Culinary Workers and Beverage 
Dispensers, addressed to friends of organized 
labor generally, contains the information that the 
Compton dairy lunches, located at 144 Ellis street, 
8 Kearny street and 45 Powell street, are unfair 
to the culinary unions of San Francisco, and at 
the present time are operating with non-union 
crews. 


Heretofore these restaurants have been 100 per 
cent union, and on the strength of that fact have 
drawn much patronage from the union workers of 
the city and their friends. 


About three months ago Compton’s arbitrarily 
cut the wages of their employees $2 per week each, 
and all efforts to peaceably settle the controversy 
and have the wages restored were of no avail. The 
committee of the unions cited the fact “that the 
President of the United States had issued a proc- 
lamation calling upon industry to raise wages” in 
order to aid in ending the depression, and that 
“reduced wages mean reduced purchasing power, 
and reduced purchasing power means retarding 
the return of prosperity.” But the Compton con- 
cern was obdurate and finally the workers in the 
various lunch places were withdrawn. 

The Culinary Workers therefore are appealing 
to their union brethren and their friends to refrain 
from patronizing the Compton dairy lunches until 
they bring up the wages to the standard estab- 
lished in union houses in San Francisco. The cir- 
cular is signed by the Local Joint Executive Board 
of Culinary Workers, by Hugo Ernst, secretary- 
treasurer. 

The concern has been placed on the “We Don’t 
Patronize List” of the San Francisco Labor Coun- 
cil, and all members of affiliated unions are asked 
to assist the Culinary Workers in their just fight. 
Scores of similar lunch rooms display the house 
card of the Culinary Workers, and these should 
receive the patronage of the membership. 


> 
BANKER GETS NINE YEARS 


Alexander D. Robinson, president and treasurer 
of the closed Northwestern Trust Company, Phila- 
delphia, was sentenced to serve nine to twelve 
years in the penitentiary. He was convicted of 
embezzling funds of the bank. 


——_—_—___ @___ — —___— 
SETS A PRECEDENT 


Mr. Roosevelt will go down in history as the 
first of our Presidents to remember to take his 
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S. F. LABOR COUNCIL 


Labor Council meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at 


Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp streets. Secre- 
tary’s office and headquarters, Room 205, Labor 
Temple. The Executive and Arbitration Committees 
meet every Monday at 7:30 p. m. Label Section 
meets first and third Wednesdays at 8 p. m. Head- 
quarters phone, MArket 0056. 


Synopsis of Minutes of May 26, 1933 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m. by Presi- 
dent Vandeleur. 

Roll Call of Officers—All present. 

Reading Minutes—Minutes of the previous 
meeting approved as printed in the Labor Clarion. 

Credentials—From Stereotypers. J. Miller and 
J. Williams; Chauffeurs, A. Elston and E. Spray; 
Mailers No. 18, Frank Raubinger and Joseph 
Stocker. Delegates seated. 

Communications—Filed—Minutes of the previ- 
ous meeting of the Building Trades Council. From 
Musicians’ Union, protesting against the one-man 
car on the Municipal Railway. From Electrical 
Workers No. 151, protesting against the installa- 
tion of the one-man car on the Municipal Rail- 
way. From R. A. French Shoe Company, 100 per 
cent union store, and entitled to your patronage. 
From Civil Service Commission, examinations to 
be held June 1, for epidemiologist. From Labor 
Commissioner Frank McDonald, copy of labor 
bills sponsored by him, 

Referred to Executive Committee—From Build- 
ing Trades Council, requesting the Council to 
place the Globe Brewing Company on the “We 
Don't Patronize List.” From the Industrial Wel- 
fare Commission, stating it has established $16 as 
the weekly minimum wage for experienced women 
and minors employed in industry in California. 

Referred to Law and Legislative Committee— 
From Unit Company, Ltd., relative to establishing 
small homes by assistance from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. 

Referred to Labor Clarion—From the American 
Federation of Labor, requesting all local unions 
to give full co-operation to the United Mine Work- 
ers of America through their use and demand for 
union-mined coal. 

Referred to Secretary—From Civic League of 
Improvement Clubs, inclosing copy of resolutions 
urging that local manufacturing plants in San 
Francisco be given preference relative to the con- 
struction of the San Francisco bridge. 
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WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns listed below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize List” of the San Francisco 
Labor Council. Members of Labor Unions 
and sympathizers are requested to cut this 
out and post it. 


American Tobacco Company. 
Baker, Hamilton & Pacific Co. 
Bella Roma Cigar Co. 
California Building Maintenance Co., 20 Ninth 
Clinton Cafeterias. 
Compton’s Dairy Lunches 
Co-Op Manufacturing Company. 
Domestic Hand Laundry, 218 Ellis. 
Ernest J. Sultan Mfg. Co. 
E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mfg., 113 Front. 
Foster's Lunches. 
H Goldberg, Bowen & Co., grocers, 242 Sutter. 
' Goldstone Bros., manufacturers of Dread- 
naught and Bodyguard Overalls. 
“Grizzly Bear,’ organ of N. S. G. W. 
Hollywood Dry Corporation and its Products. 
; Manning's, Inc., Coffee and Sandwich Shops. 
} Mann Manufacturing Company, Berkeley. 
4 Market Street R. R. 
! Marquard’s Coffee Shop and Catering Co. 
} Purity Chain Stores. 
¢ Q. R. S. Neon Corporation, 690 Potrero Ave. 
} San Francisco Biscuit Co. (located in Seattle) 
4 Tait’s, 24 Ellis. 
The Mutual Steres Co. 
Torino Bakery, 2823 Twenty-third. 
( Traung Label & Litho Co. 
Union Furniture Co., 2075 Mission. 
All Barber Shops open on Sunday are unfair. 


Communication from the Laundry Workers’ 
Union, inclosing ten tickets for a dance to be 
given for the benefit of their unemployed mem- 
bers. On motion the request contained in the com- 
munication was complied with. 


Report of Executive Committee—Matter of 
Laundry Workers versus Economy Laundry, heard 
by committee and laid over one week. In the mat- 
ter of jurisdiction controversy between Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters and the Inter- 
national Brewery Workers, relative to teamsters 
and chauffeurs in the brewery industry, a hearing 
was held on the communication from the execu- 
tive council containing the decision of that body 
awarding jurisdiction to the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters. Your committee recommends 
that the Council comply with the decision of the 
executive council and make same part of the rec- 
ords of the Council. Brewery Workers locally 
affiliated with the International Union protest this 
decision of the American Federation of Labor. 

Reports of Unions—Street Carmen No. 518— 
Thanked the Council and affiliated unions, par- 
ticularly Secretary O’Connell and Delegate Casey, 
for their assistance on the one-man car situation. 
Stereotypers—Business picking up; several mem- 
bers have returned to work. Molders—Are op- 
posed to the one-man car in this city. Garment 
Workers—Request a further demand for their 
label when purchasing overalls, shirts and work 
clothes. Laundry Workers—All hand laundries 
are unfair; requested all to patronize only laun- 
dries employing their members. Culinary Work- 
ers—Requested all to assist by not patroniz- 
ing Compton’s restaurants. Lithographers—Re- 
quested a demand for their label. Miscellaneous 
Employees—Will assist the Laundry Workers; 
are opposed to the one-man cars. Musicians—The 
Schwaben Verein have engaged non-union music 
for their picnic. 

Report of Educational Committee—After a hear- 
ing of representatives of the Evening High School 
and the Evening High School unit of the Parent- 
Teachers’ Association, committee decided to pro- 
test to the Board of Education and request it to 
reconsider and rescind its recent proposal to re- 
duce the teaching days in the evening schools 
from 195 to 128 in the school year, and presented 
a resolution of protest to that effect. Committee’s 
report concurred in. 

Report of Committee on Repeal of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment—Reported having called to- 
gether the recent Committee for Modification of 
the Volstead Act, and assumed the new name. 
The last mentioned committee turned over to the 
new committee the balance of its funds, amounting 
to $19.13. As there is certain to develop a strong 
campaign the new committee desires to support 
same, and to that end recommended that the 
Council, in conjunction with the Building Trades, 
issue a circular letter to all the unions and cen- 
tral bodies in California, requesting them to use 
their endeavors to bring out a big vote on June 
27, when the repeal will be voted on by the elec- 
torate of this state, the cost of the circulars to be 
borne by organizations interested, any deficiency 
to be made up by the Council. Report concurred 
in. 

Brother Paul Scharrenberg called the attention 
of the Council to a letter in Labor Clarion re- 
garding the criminal syndicalism law, and stated 
its so-called facts are a clear fabrication contra- 
dicted by the records of the Legislature. 

New Business—A motion in regard to sending 
out a communication to the breweries was, after 
discussion, withdrawn by the author. 

Receipts, $400.01; expenditures, $230.01. 

Adjourned at 9:40 p. m. 

Fraternally submitted. 

JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary. 

Notice—Ask for the union label, card and but- 
ton when ordering goods and services. Patronize 
the Municipal Railway whenever possible. 


Valuable Labor Data Presented 
To Library by Dr. Ira B. Cross 


An extensive collection of documentary materia] 
and pamphlets relating to the history of organized 
labor in California from 1848 to the present time 
has just been presented to the Bancroft Library of 
the University of California by Dr. Ira B. Cross, 
professor of economics in the Flood Foundation, 

.This collection contains hundreds of items, in- 
cluding even the minutes of early trade unions, a5 
well as copies of their constitutions and by-laws, 
Professor Cross has been collecting them for the 
past twenty-seven years for the purpose of writing 
a book, which is now ready for publication under 
the title of ‘Labor in California.” 

Several years ago Professor Cross presented a 
similar valuable collection of labor history ma- 
terial dealing with the development and demise o{ 
the Kaweah Colony near Visalia. In explanation 
of his gifts Professor Cross said: “I believe that 
valuable historical material should not remain in 
the possession of private individuals, but should 
be placed in a repository where it will be preserved 
safely and be readily available to historians. The 
Bancroft Library is the recognized center for such 
material in Californiia.” 
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D. P. Haggerty and J. T. Thorpe 
Highly Honored by International 


Complete returns from the recent election of the 
International Association of Machinists reveal that 
two California candidates—John T. Thorpe of 
Sacramento Lodge, for vice-president, and D. P. 
Haggerty of San Francisco Lodge No. 68, for 
delegate to the American Federation of Labor con- 
vention—received the highest vote in their respec- 
tive contests. 

A. O. Wharton of Chicago was re-elected presi- 
dent without opposition, as was E. C. Davison of 
Richmond, Va., for secretary-treasurer. The six 
vice-presidents elected were: John T. Thorpe, H. 
F. Nickerson of Milwaukee, Robert Fechner of Sa- 
vannah, Ga., H. W. Brown of Newark, F. D. 
Laudemann of Kansas City, and H. J. Carr of 
Little Rock, Ark. The delegates to the convention 
of the American Federation of Labor are: D. P. 
Haggerty, R. A. Henning of St. Paul, Charles W. 
Fry of Chicago, N. P. Alifas of Washington, and 
W. F. Robinson of Richmond, Va. 

MOLDERS’ UNION PICNIC 

Bear in mind the date of the picnic to be given 
by the Molders’ Union—Sunday, June 18. These 
annual affairs of the molders are looked forward 
to with pleasant anticipation, as they are always 
well patronized and a source of great enjoyment. 
If you have ever attended a Molders’ picnic you 
will want to go again this year. And if you have 
not been a participant you have missed a treat. 
Make arrangements to go and take the family. 


Buy American 
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AND DON’T OVERLOOK ASKING 
FOR THE UNION LABEL ON ALL 
YOUR PURCHASES. WE ARE 
ALWAYS GLAD TO USE IT AND 
WE TRY TO MERIT YOUR CON- 
FIDENCE AND DESERVE YOUR 
PATRONAGE <a> = 
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Walter N. Brunt Press 


HM Printing and Badges 
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Labor’s Attitude on 
Minimum Wage Laws 


[Extract from paper by John A. O’Connell, Secre- 
i: y of San Francisco Labor Council, read at the 
( sholic Economic Conference, held at Whitcomb 
/ tel, San Francisco, May 9 and 10, 1933.] 

alifornia is being cited with much commenda- 
tia for the institution of a minimum wage for 
omen and minors, and for an eight-hour law for 
\) men in certain industries. Both of these laws 

with utmost difficulty enforced by two state 

‘ices or commissions. Convictions for violations 

» scarce in the case of the eight-hour law and 

rictically unheard of in regard to the minimum 
wage law. 

\Vomen and minors are too timid to give testi- 

my against their employers, as they have no 
protection whatever against the vengeance of an 
enployer in the form of immediate discharge from 
employment. 

We have had sufficient experience with both of 
these laws to entertain little or no faith in their 
eficacy. The printed reports to the effect that 
ihe minimum wage does not become the maxi- 
mum wage are contradicted by the very statistics 
these reports quote, if we read them right and 
understandingly in the light of statistical com- 
parisons not quoted, as to the general levels of 
wages in comparative employments not regulated 
by law. 

Minimum Wage Too Low 


Already in 1921 the employing interests wanted 
to reduce the then inadequate $16 weekly mini- 
mum wage to $14, although by ample testimony 
and statistical proofs it was shown at the public 
hearings that the minimum wage then should have 
been set at from $18 to $20 a week, and in no 
report did the commission show by its statistical 
information that the average pay of women sub- 
ject to the law reached any such figures. The 
commission must have been convinced of its own 
errors in the premises, as no further attempts 
were made by it until 1929 to call public hearings 
for a reduction of the minimum wage. And it 
took the commission another three years, until 
1932, to arrive at its conclusions, contrary to the 
evidence, on which to base such conclusions. 

The attorney-general was requested to give his 


opinion and he ruled that the commission could 


amend the minimum wage without prior public 
hearings, so long as it had not rendered any 
decisions based on the 1929 public hearings, and 
had had the matter under consideration since that 
time, 


Effect of Order No. 11-A 


No statute of limitations seems to apply to this 
judicial body; and the commission ruled that any 
establishment employing women could employ as 
many as 65 per cent of them as “adult learners,” 
drawing only a $9 weekly minimum wage. Em- 
ployers of all classes (including department stores, 
which theretofore had scrupulously adhered to the 
$16 a week minimum) hastened to avail them- 
selves of the new “Order No. 11-A,” discharging 
63 per cent of their old hands and re-employing 
them as “learners.” 

In addition to this great injury against the 
women wage-earners of this state, no allowance 
in rates has been made for part-time employment 
prevalent in all the employments subject to this 
‘aw, and at no time has there been fixed any rate 
for women with dependents, but all have been 
graded on the level of the single self-supporting 
woman without any dependents. 

Retards Collective Bargaining 

This is a sorry spectacle of the administration 
of what has been touted all over the world as 
an example of the wonderful humanitarian pro- 
gressiveness of California in legislating for the 
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benefit of women. At no time since the institu- 
tion of a minimum wage did the commission fix 
in any industry containing women’s organizations 
a minimum wage that came up to the minimum 
wage secured by women’s organizations through 
collective bargaining, but ever since the legal 
minimum was fixed lower than the union wage, 
and thus served as a block upon the collective 
bargaining power of the women’s organization 
and as a block upon their further growth—in fact, 
as a preventive of further organization of women 
in all industries. 

Is there any wonder that women more and more 
are asking to be treated with no special favors at 
the hands of the lawmakers, that they be entitled 
to rights equal with men to dispose of their labor 
in the industrial field without interference by law 


and on terms satisfactory to themselves? 
—> 


Bay District Electric Workers 
To Hold “Get-Together” Picnic 


The Bay Counties Executive Board of the Elec- 
trical Workers’ Union, consisting of the locals of 
Richmond, Oakland, San Francisco, San Mateo, 
and San Jose, will hold a basket picnic and get- 
together meeting Sunday, June 11, 1933, at the 
favorite spot called “Ye Old Trout Farm,” on 
Stevens Creek, about eight miles southwest of 
Mountain View, in Santa Clara County. 

The Electrical Workers have a live wire joint 
executive board, representing nine locals, who 
have selected a live committee from this body to 
arrange all the details. 

The committee reports that the admission to the 
park for the members and their invited friends will 
be free upon showiag their local receipt or dues 
card, or proper credentials. 

The program will consist of swimming, dancing, 
games and races for the kiddies. Hot coffee will be 
served, including cream and sugar free. Valuable 
prizes will be given away. All the members need 
to do is to bring their lunch, wear a pleasant smile, 
and be one of the crowd. 

Members are requested to get in touch with their 
local union office immediately to signify their in- 
tention of being present, in order to arrange for 
transportation. No bridges or ferry boats to pay 
toll on. ——— 


Enemy of Sweatshops Punished 
At Behest of Employers’ Lobby 
At the moment when sweatshop and industrial 
conditions in Pennsylvania have become the scan- 
dal of the nation, the State Bureau of Industrial 


Relations has been abolished, says a Harrisburg 
dispatch. 


A “joker” in 


the appropriation bill, rushed 
through during the closing days of the legislature, 


singled out for destruction the precise bureau 
which would have been the spearhead of the 
attack upon industrial slavery of women and 
children. 


The Republican organization, which is under the 
thumb of former Senator Joseph R. Grundy, no- 
torious lobbyist for employers, thus took reprisal 
on Stephen Raushenbush, head of the bureau, and 
Miss Charlotte Carr, chief investigator of sweat- 
shops, whose jobs have been abolished. 

Raushenbush incurred the disfavor of political 
and industrial bosses when he made a fight to 
force action on old-age pension and minimum 
wage bills, and this flared into active enmity when 
he launched a campaign against sweatshops. 

Abolition of the Bureau of Industrial Relations 
eliminates the only agency in the state assigned 
to minimize labor disputes and to curb “fly-by- 
night” sweatshop manufacturers. 


| HERMAN’S HATS 
Union Made 
2386 MISSION STREET 
' Near 20th Street ' 
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Repeal Committee to 
Conduct Active Fight 


A special committee has been appointed by the 
San Francisco Labor Council to urge the trades 
unionists of California to vote solidly for candi- 


dates pledged to repeal the eighteenth amend- 
ment on June 27. 


Following is the complete list of candidates 
pledged to repeal who have qualified, as certified 
to by the secretary of state: 

Northern California—At large, S. F. B. Morse, 
Del Monte, Cal.; District 1, Sheridan Peterson, 
Santa Rosa; District 2, R. M. Hardy, Susanville; 
District 3, James Murphy, Sacramento; District 4, 
Felton Taylor, San Francisco; District 5, Wm. B. 
Hornblower, San Francisco; District 6, H. E. 
Harwood, Oakland; District 7, Mrs. Grace Mont- 
gomery, Berkeley; District 8, Ralph L. Hughes, 
Salinas; District 9, Bud W. Gerhart, Fresno. 

Southern California—At large, H. H. Cotton, 
San Clemente; District 10, John Parma, Santa 
Barbara; District 11, Patrick M. Walker, Pasa- 
dena; District 12, Mrs. Eleanor Banning Mc- 
Farland, San Marino; District 13, Earl C. An- 
thony, Los Angeles: District 14, Gurney E. New- 
lin, Los Angeles; District 15, Byron C. Hanna, 
Los Angeles; District 16, Asa V. Call, Los 
Angeles; District 17, J. T. Gaffey, San Pedro: Dis- 
trict 18, Roland G. Swaffield, Long Beach: Dis- 
trict 19, Mrs. Imogene Garner Hook, Victorville; 
District 20, Captain Edward J. Kelly, San Diego. 

This committee will circularize the local unions 
and central councils of California, urging the 
union men and women to do their duty, and states 
that: 

“In order to insure a further increase in employ- 
ment it is necessary that the eighteenth amend- 
ment be repealed. The benefits resulting can 
scarcely be enumerated, but we are certain that 
our languishing viticultural industry will be re- 
vived, giving employment to thousands; that the 
recent stimulation of hop culture will be further 
intensified; that agriculture will feel its effects in 
further acreage devoted to barley and kindred 
grains; that the manufacture of containers will 
help the cooperage and glass industries; that rail- 
roads, shipping, the motor truck lines and private 
carriers will benefit by renewed business, and so 
on. But this is but a partial enumeration. 

“We will not stress the moral side of the ques- 
tion here, but if the bootlegger, the highjacker 
and the unspeakable speakeasy are eliminated, with 
their attendant forms of graft and corruption, 
there will be an opportunity for decent people to 
live. 

“With this array of benefits in sight it should 
require little urging to get our people to the polls 
on June 27, but we are not going to be lulled to 
sleep; we must work. Eternal vigilance is the price 
of liberty.” 

The committee is headed by Emil G. Buehrer as 
chairman. 
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Lachman Bros. 


10 BUILDINGS 


One of America’s Largest Home Furnishers 


READY-MADE | 
DRAPERIES | 
| 


FULL 50-inch width, fully lined with 
high-grade sateen, made of fine Dam- 
ask in a variety of designs and 
colorings 
Unusual Value 
at PER PAIR 
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Hitlerism Is Threat 


To Peace of Nations 


The triumph of Hitlerism in Germany menaces 
the peace of the world and means destruction of 
trade unionism and the other institutions of 
democracy, Walter M. Citrine, general secretary 
of the British Trades Union Congress and presi- 
dent of the International Federation of Trade 
Unions, declares in an article in “Peace” (Lon- 


don). He says in part: 
“German social democracy and German trade 
unionism stood by the treaties which are the 


foundation of the European settlement; they re- 
pudiated none of Germany’s obligations under the 
treaties and in relation to the League of Nations, 
unlike Hitlerism, which repudiates them all; and 
they sought an amelioration of the conditions im- 
posed upon Germany by the treaties—not outside 
the League of Nations, but within it, and within 
the terms of its covenant. That powerful factor 
making for stability and orderly progress towards 
a solution of Europe’s difficulties will, if Hitlerism 
has its way, lose all its force and influence. 


“It seems to me, therefore, that the Fascist con- 
quest of Germany is an event of immeasurable 
importance in its bearings on the question of peace 
and disarmament. I am absolutely convinced that 
future peace is bound up with the maintenance 
and development of the freedom embodied in and 
safeguarded by the institutions of democracy— 
and among them, pre-eminently, the freedom of 
association won by the working people. 
Destruction of the workers’ organizations means 
a reversion to the conditions of barbarism in an 
age when science and technology offer higher pos- 
sibilities of civilization, of a fuller and more abun- 
dant life for all, than the world has ever known.” 


Friday, June 2, 1933 


TO ESCAPE HITLER REGIME 
Because of the hostility of the Hitler govern- 
ment to trade unionism, the International Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions has moved its headquarters 
from Berlin to Paris. 
-&—___—_—_——__ 
MILL OPERATORS GET RAISE 
A 10 per cent wage increase was given em- 
ployees of the Warren plant of the Lehigh Valley 
Silk Mills in the borough of Fountain Hill, says 
a Bethlehem, Pa., dispatch. It is effective imme- 
diately, according to announcement by T. F. N. 
Gray, general superintendent. 
> 
ENGLISH CONCERN RESTORES WAGES 


In his annual address at the meeting of the 
stockholders of Imperial Chemical Industries. 
Limited, London, Sir Harry McGowan, chairman 
and managing director, announced that the wage 
reduction imposed on a large body of the concern’s 
employees in 1931 had been abolished. 
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GOOD NEWS FOR RAILROADERS 


President Roosevelt and congressional leaders 
reached an understanding Wednesday on the 
emergency railroad co-ordination measure and 
agreed to retain the Senate amendment continuing 
railroad labor at its present level. 
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SAWMILL WORKERS RECOGNIZED 


The controversy of Sawmill Workers’ Union 
No. 18242, International Falls, Minn., affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor, with the 
International Lumber Company was ended by rec- 
ognition of the union and the adoption of an agree- 
ment regarding wages, hours and working condi- 
tions, and the settlement of grievances through the 
machinery established in the agreement. The dis- 
pute resulted in a strike being declared a number 
of weeks ago. 


Railroad Workers to 
Resist Further Cuts 


“We will tie up this entire country before we 
will accept one penny cut in wages,” declared 
A. F. Whitney, chairman of the Railway Labor 
Executives’ Association, at a meeting of union 
leaders in Washington, D. C., according to an 
Associated Press dispatch. 

Plans of the nation’s railroads to serve notice 
of a further reduction in union wages were re- 
vealed at Chicago last week, and met the above 
bristling response from spokesmen for organized 
railway workers. 

Whitney was skeptical, however, the roads 
would serve notice on or after June 1, as provided 
by the contract between employers and employees, 
of a decrease in pay. 

“T hadn't heard of it,” Whitney said of the 
reported plan. “It’s interesting if true. 

“The railroads are just kidding themselves, how- 
ever, They are not going to cut wages, and we're 
not going to permit any more deflationary moves, 
because we are down to bedrock now.” 

An official of a large Western road with head- 
quarters in Chicago said he believed the carriers 
would “insist to the last ditch” on a cut in union 
pay. 
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TURNING THE OTHER CHEEK 


The editor of a church publication recently re- 
ceived a letter from a subscriber stating his opinion 
that the paper was “getting worse and worse.” He 
followed this with: “Inclosed find $2 for the re- 
newal of my subscription.” The editor, with true 
humility, commented: “Anybody who sends along 
$2 for renewal may say anything he likes about 
the paper!” 


SAVINGS COMMERCIAL 


eis December 31st, 1932 
United States and Other Bonds, 


HAIGHT STREET BRANCH 
WEST PORTAL BRANCH 


THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK 


INCORPORATED FEBRUARY 10TH, 1868 
One of the Oldest Banks in California, the Assets of which have 
sever been increased by mergers or consolidations with other Banks 


MEMBER ASSOCIATED SAVINGS BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 


526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Clement Street and 7th Ave. 
Haight and Belvedere Streets 
West Portal Ave. and Ulloa St. 


Loans on Bonds and Other Securities... 1,278,738.75 
Bank Buildings and Lots, 
(value over $2,135,000.00) on books at... 1.00 
Other Real Estate, 
(value over $500,000.00) on books at... 1.00 | 
Pension Fund, (value over $800,000.00) on books at 1.00 
CaS neneeeeeeennneeceeneenneceemnnreneenernneneenreeeneees _21,507,228.09 
FOE otalic] se Sa eee $157,464,626.93 
Liabilities— 
Due Depositors.....------svs--ssssssssssseeeeeee $151,114,626.93 |; 
Capital Stock... 1,000,000.00 
Reserve and Contingent Funds... 5,350,000.00 
Totaliz 52 -$157,464,626.93 
The following additional statement may be of interest to the Depositors of the Bank: 
The Earnings of the Bank for the entire Fiscal Year ending December 31st, 1932 
were as follows: : 
Income ___ $7,564,580.66 
Expenses and Taxes 906,735.60 
Net Profits. _.._ $6,657,845.06 
| The above does not include Interest due on Loans but not yet collected fae _: af 
| MISSION BR. i ey 
| PARK PRESIDO BRANCH Mico apd diet Stossts Gon 
| 


TRUST 


-- 73,596,959.27 


Dividends on Deposits as declared quarterly by the Board 
| of Directors, are Computed Monthly and Compounded 
Quarteriy,and may be withdrawn quarterly. 
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